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THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 



LIQUID MICA. 

For many years the wall-paper manufacturers 
have had the monopoly of the use of mica for the 
decoration of the finer class of wall-papers. Mica, 
in its natural state, gives the paper a satin-like sur- 
face, and can he colored to produce a silken surface 
In any de6lred tint. The recent invention of a liquid 
mica, by the Arabol Mfg. Co., of 13 Gold street, 
New York City, has placed within the reach of paint- 
ers and decorators one of th e most effective materials 
for the decoration of interiors. 

Liquid mica is a transparent silver-colored fluid, 
which can be used in its own natural color or can be 
colored with anilines. Whoever has not heretofore 
used liquid mica will be surprised with the effects 
that can be obtained from it. A wall decorated 
with ailk papers, on which mica has been used to 
create their lustre, suggests a ceiling decorated with 
the same material. We can conceive of nothing 
finer than a celling decorated with a border, having 
either the ground or pattern in colored mica decora- 
tion, the interior of the panel being frescoed in the 
usual manner. Or the entire surface of the ceiling 
maybe covered with strap ornament, or arabesques, 
or paneling in variously-colored micas, which are as 
effective in their way as the use of leaf metal deeo- 
rated with transparent lacquers. Not ODly can the 
liquid mica be employed in flat stencil ornament, 
but wall frieze and ceiling decorations executed in 
applique relief, papier mache, or in Hnspar or gesso, 
can be finished with the liquid mica, which will im- 
part a final splendor to the work. 

The liquid mica made by the Arabol If fg. Co. con- 
tains the necessary sizing, and cold water will easily 
reduce it. It keeps well in the keg, and works as 
well when ayear old as when received from the man- 
ufacturers. Practical decorators have already discov- 
ered that they can use mica to as good advantage as 
the wall paper manufacturers. It looks exceedingly 
pretty on raised surfaces. As the liquid mica is 
more or less transparent, it does not cover sufficiently 
but needs a ground. Distemper colors in small 
quantities added to the liquid mica will mix well, 
and when mixed are reduced by water. It is best to 
color the ground to match the color of the liquid 
mica used. Thus, if a silver gloss is wanted, the 
ground should be laid on with a clear, white distem- 
per color, the mica being afterwards applied without 
any coloring matter, it possessing of itself a gloea 
similar to silver. A frieze ground done in wine-red 
may be glazed with mica colored with chrome 
orange, and the result will be a fine red gloss. A 
ground painted in olive, and glazed over with un- 
colored liquid mica, will make a very nice gray-col- 
ored mica surface. 

In fact, there is no end to the beautiful effects that 
are obtained by the skilful use of colored or uncol- 
ored liquid mica put on variously-colored grounds. 
Care must be taken not to add too much coloring to 
the mica, as an excess of coloring would reduce the 
gloss. This excellent adjunct to the resources of 
the modern decorator has only recently been intro- 
duced to the American trade, although it is well 
known and very freely used in Germany, and it is at 
present receiving very considerable attention from 
our own best known decorators. 



Glutol is another preparation made by the Arabol 
Mfg. Co., which will take the place of glue alto- 
gether for use fn kalsomining, and for every pur- 



pose for which the decorative profession is now 
using glue. Glutol is a heavy liquid, which can be re- 
duced in a moment by adding either cold or hot water. 
No time is lost, either, in dissolving it, as no stove 
is needed to melt it. Colors mix with glutol very 
easily, and keep for days without spoiling or 
changing. It binds the colors firmly, and forms a 
good ground to stencil on. It costs less than glue, 
which is a great point in its favor. One quart, which 
costs 15 cents, goesas far as a pound of the best while 
glue, costing 18 to 25 eentB. If kalsomlned walls 
are to be painted in oil, one or two coats of a thin 
solution of glutol, used as a siziDg, will make them 
as hard as a rock, and form a safe ground to paint 
on. Light sand-papering before the sizing is suffi- 
cient. It gets harder than glue, and needs no alum 
when used for sizing walls. It does not stiffen the 
kalsomine in the pail in cold weather, or change the 
color if left standing over night. 

In paper-hanging a small quantity of glutol added 
to the flour piste will greatly strengthen it, and 
make it flow easier and set quicker. Considering 
the many advantages of glutol over glue, it would 
be valuable even if sold at a higher price than glue, 
but as it is cheaper than glue, it goes without saying 
that whoever tries glutol will drop glue. Of all the 
so-called substitutes for glue that have been placed 
on the market, glutol is the first which replaces glue 
absolutely for all decorative processes. 



GILDING CHINA. 

AAISSES M. & E. HEALEY, 1122 Connecticut 
. * avenue, Washington, have evolved a method 
of gilding china that surpasses in beauty of effect 
the finest productions in gilded china either of the 
Sevres or Dresden manufactories. The lustre is 
soft and velvety, after the character of the old 
Etruscan gold work, and many of the pieces of 
these chryso ceramics are as beautiful as Etruscan 
jewelry. The secret belongs exclusively to these 
ladies, and their case of china in the 'Woman's 
Building at the World'sFair, at which they received 
two first prizes for their work, was a centre of 
attraction for thousands interested in fine ceramics. 
Specimens of thischina is being eagerly collected 
for cabinets, and for dainty table use. The decora- 
tion has the merit of durability, requiring only a 
little ammonia in the water for washing and polish- 
ing with chamois skin. 



PAINTED TAPESTRY. 

T T la with a satisfied feeling that one turns from an 
1 Interior decorated with ever so artistic an ar- 
rangement of wooden panels, whose ceiling, as well 
as floor, is sheathed with a tapestry of wood, to 
contemplate an apartment decorated with the soft 
delicate effects of painted textile tapestry, a surface 
sensitive under the brush of the eolorist to the soft- 
est, as well as the most magnificent effects of color 
harmony. A chamber of this description is beauti- 
ful in every light, in every season, and will sustain 
its interest as long as the building remains. 

The illustration given on the following page is a 
representation of Mr. J. F. Douthitt's latest efforts 
in painted tapestry, which shows, as far as black 
and white can indicate, the softness, picturesque 
effects and poetic grace of the original. Of course 
the tapestry itself must be seen to be appreciated, 
with its fuller strength of color, in parts exhibiting 



a tremulous brightness, and in parts attaining a 
dusky effect, rendering the whole an apparition of 
beauty. 

The reader may naturally ask: Why painted 
tapestry ? when there is such a wide selection of 
woven tapestries and hand embroideries that might 
be used with similar effect? In the case of woven 
tapestry, the mechanical effects of the machinery 
employed to execute the work, the attenuated 
palette of color, and the dullness, that is to say, 
dlnginess of color, are insuperable objections to its 
use. Hand embroidery is far too artificial and assert- 
ively decorative to rival to any extent the soft melo- 
dies of color that can be applied with the brush on a 
piece of tapestry canvas. Indeed we have seen all 
panels that are quite as beautiful, and quite as 
artistic as the original oil paintings from which 
they were copied, at one hundredth part of the cost. 

In the redecoration of houses, and particularly in 
the construction of dens, the use of painted tapes- 
try is a sine qua non. Mr. Douthitt is at present en- 
gaged in redecorating Mrs. Harriet White's villa at 
Flushing, L. I. The hall has its wallscovered with 
tapestry canvas in salmon, which is decorated with 
a Greek stencil ornament In olive and subse- 
quently hung with trophies of arms. The material, 
with its coloring, gives the hallway an air of spacious- 
ness and hospitality, features usually lacking in the 
halhvaysot most houses. The drawing-room has 
the ceiling frescoed with canopy effects in tones of 
orange and green. The scheme of wall decoration is 
to convey the idea of a grotto, after the manner of 
the grottos of Capri. The walls are painted with 
varied coloring and mystery, the ground being tones 
of green, relieved with medallion effects In red. The 
arching cove is filled with realistic representations 
of grottos, containing perspective ramifications, 
carrying the wall up to the canopied ceiling. The 
mantel breast Is entirely covered with a painted 
tapestry, representing the interior of a grotto. 
Amid the rocks is seated an angelic female figure, 
playing an ffiolian and gazing heavenward with 
a rapt expression od her face. Above her floats a 
cloud of singing Cupids, with gauzy draperies flut- 
tering around the little figures. The prevailing tones 
of the apartment are blue and green, relieved with 
dashes of red. 

Adjoining this unique apartment is a Cinderella 
den, typifying in its multitudinous belongings the 
change from things that are dull, plain and obscure 
to decorations of brightness and beauty. The walls 
are almost covered with painted tapestries, whose 
soft, caressing colors impart an air of tranquility 
and beauty. The subject of the tapestry on the 
mantelbreast is a picture of Cinderella, dreaming o£ 
the Princess. 

The ceiling is canopied with wreathing folds of 
fishnets, in which float at intervals clouds of silver 
and gold fish, with sea shells, cuttle-fish, etc., all 
gleaming notes of color. The general coloring is a 
harmony of red and olive. There are divans with 
Moorish rugs and pillows, and the walls, where not 
covered with tapestries, are decorated with a Moor- 
ish arabesque pattern in deep blue and red. 

Mrs. White is a well-known member of Flushing 
society, who is justly appreciated for her many 
graceful and charitable deeds to the people of the 
village. Possessing great artistic taste, enriched by 
education and travel, she is herself both a eolorist 
and an art connoisseur. The great strength of the 
decoration lies in ita symphony of coloring and the 
grandeur of its scenic effects. In special effect and 
sentiment, the various apartments of her home are 
a great success, and aie certainly calculated to 
fascinate, if not to astonish the visitor. 



